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Institutes of Medicine, by Martyn Paine. 8vo. 5th edit. 1859. 
27th Annual Report of the R. Cornwall Polytechnic Society. " 



Stated Meeting, September 21, 1860. 

Present, twelve members. 

Judge Sharswood, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Letters were read from newly-elected members, Sir William 
Logan, dated Montreal, August 1, 1860, and Mr. Sidney 
George Fisher, dated Rising Sun Lane, July 30, 1860, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of notice of their election. 

Letters, acknowledging the receipt of the Society's publi- 
cations, were read from the Royal Academy at Bruxelles, the 
American Oriental Society, and the American Statistical 
Society. 

The following donations for the Library were announced : — 

Transactions of the Philosophical Institute of Victoria (January, 

August, 1859), vol. IV, part i. J. McAdam, Hon. Secretary 

and Editor. Melbourne, 8vo. 
Catalogue of the Lepidepterous Insects in the Museum of Natural 

History at the B. I. House, by T. Horsfield and F. Moore. 

Vol. II. 8vo. London. 1858-'59. 
Monthly Notices of the R. Ast. Soc, XX. No. 8. 
Proceedings R. S. Edinburgh. Sessions 1858-59. 
Journal R. Dublin Soc. No. xvi (January), xvii (April). 1860. 
Proceedings B. S. N. H. Sigs. 19, 20 (July, August). 1860. 
The Astr. Journal. Nos. 186, 137, 138, 139.— From the- editor. 
Amer. Jour. S. and A. for September, 1860. — From the editors. 
Journal A. Oriental S., VI. Nos. 1, 2. 1859-60. 
Ann. Report, School Com. Providence, R. I. June, 1860. 
Collections, Conn. Hist. S. Vol. I. 1860. Bound, 332 pp., 8vo. 
Proceedings Acad. N. S. Phil. Sigs. 12 to 24. 1860. 
Journal Franklin Institute, for August and September, 1860. 
Medical News and Library, " " From the publishers. 

The Evangelical Repository, XVIII, Nos. 3 to 6, 10 to 12 ; XIX, 

Nos. 1 to 4. 1859-'60.— From W. Youny. 
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Jour. Proc. 76th Convention, Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, May 22-4. 4to. 
1860. 8vo. 240 pp. 

Jour. Proc. General Convention, Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, 1859, with Constitution and Digest of the Canons. 
Phila., 1860. 8vo. (600 pp.) like the last, unbound. 

Twelfth Ann. Keport Maryland Institute. Bait., 1860. Bd. vol. 8vo. 

The African Kepository, for August, September, 1860. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Naturalistas Neo Granadinos. Bogota, 
Londres, 1860. Pamphlet, 24 pp. 

Notes on the Apparent Universality of a Principle Analogous to Vege- 
tation, on the Physical Nature of Glass, and on the Probable 
Existence of Water in a State Corresponding to that of Glass, 
by Ed. W. Bayley, P.K.S. (Proc. Royal Society, X, 450). 
1860. 8vo. Pamphlet. 11 pp. 

Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis, Physico-Chemica et Mathematica; 
Oder systematisch geordnete Ubersicht der in Deutschland 
und dem Ausland auf dem Gebiete der Gesammen Naturwis- 
senschaften und der Mathamatik neuerschienenen Biicher. 
Herausgegeben von E. A. Zuholds. IX Jahr, 2 heft. Juli bis 
Dec, 1859. Gbttingen. 8vo. (unbound, p. 140 to 250.) [With 
alphabetical register.] 

Illustrated Catalogue of Optical Instruments. McAllister & Brother. 
Philadelphia, 8vo. Pamphlet, 100 pp. 

On the Impurities of Commercial Zinc, &c, by C. W. Elliott and 
F. H. Storer, (Mem. A. A. A. S.) 4to. Pamphlet, 40 pp. 

The Manufacture of Vinegar, its Theory and Practice, by C. M. 
Wetherill. Philadelphia, 1860. 8vo. 300 pp. 

Artificial Lactation, by C. M. Wetherill. (Trans. Indiana State 
Med. Soc.) May, 1860. 8vo. Pamphlet, 6 pp. 

On the Relative Cost of Illumination in Lafayette, Indiana, by C. M. 
Wetherill. New York, 1860. Large 8vo. pamph., 12 pp. 

The Mountain. By R. M. S. Jackson, M.D. Philadelphia, 1860. 
8vo. 600 pp. — From Dr. C. Meigs. 

The decease of a member of the Society, M. Andre" Marie 
Constant Dumeril (born at Amiens, January 1, 1774), at 
Paris, in August last, aged 86, was announced by the Libra- 
rian. 

An obituary notice of the late Mr. H. D. Gilpin was read 
by Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll, as follows : 
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It is not always easy to account for the success that appears habi- 
tually to accompany the career of particular individuals. Where 
great merit exists, the circumstance seems naturally to explain itself. 
But good fortune is not necessarily or at all times the companion of 
great qualities. It is in some respects capricious, and many persons 
in ordinary life have thought that they had reason to put faith, as 
Bonaparte did in war, in the influence of a friendly star. One of 
the richest private men of the age is said to have disclaimed all right 
on the score of abilities and skill, or even of careful management of 
his affairs, and to have imputed his wonderful prosperity to what he 
modestly called luck. A very moderate degree of merit, and a 
seeming indifference to opportunities for gathering riches within 
easy reach, do not prevent the accidents of many a life from being 
marked with a frequent attainment of wealth. It may happen, too, 
though perhaps more rarely, that much positive desert, combined 
with laborious and apparently well-directed exertions, will fail to 
receive a just reward in what are regarded the gifts of fortune. 
Each of these conditions must be looked upon as an exception to a 
sound general rule. As such they are far from disproving its reality 
or its soundness. They serve, indeed, while the departures from it 
are only occasional, to confirm the existence and establish the truth 
of a principle, worthy to be cherished in all the relations of life. 
Otherwise they would be strange contradictions in practice of some 
of the best lessons of philosophy. They are at variance with esta- 
blished maxims of wisdom, with daily lessons of experience, with 
doctrines of universal morality, and with the earnest and virtuous 
promptings of conscious and enlightened duty. Could they be con- 
sidered in any other light, they would go far to impeach the instruc- 
tions which should never be lost sight of, that foresight and discre- 
tion are commonly the companions of virtue, and that folly is often 
the forerunner of crime. Cause and effect, are inherent in our 
nature. Their immediate connection is not always to be seen. It 
is nevertheless true that almost every event in the history of indi- 
viduals or nations, although not easily to be traced to its sometimes 
hidden origin, is the result of a possibly remote, but efficient cause. 
Merit and demerit, and the fruits of them in conduct must have 
their consequences. The safest lesson that philosophy can teach, is 
that the fortunate are the wise. Contingencies exist in all human 
affairs against which the utmost prudence cannot always guard. 
Open hostility sometimes, and that of a secret and insidious kind 
still more frequently, is entertained against the deserving. The 
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maxim is well founded, that every beginning is arduous. Difficul- 
ties unseen and unknown as well as such as are perceived, beset its 
path, and do not always vanish when the novelty of the undertaking 
is worn away. The wisest cannot at all times foresee everything 
that is before them ; and the bravest may be unable to overcome 
combinations whether anticipated by the efforts of reason or over- 
looked by them. With all these possible dangers and obstacles, 
there can be no doubt that an union of good qualities of head and 
mind and heart, carried firmly into practical use, will not only always 
deserve, but will in general command success. Clear intelligence, 
sound morality, and benevolent feeling, animating the conduct, and 
manifested with unaffected simplicity in outward deportment, will in 
most instances, dispel difficulties however obstinate, and triumph 
over the most formidable dangers. It is happy, not only for the 
individual possessor of them, but for the best interests of social life, 
with which he is surrounded, that these ingredients of character, 
each of them of value in itself, but inestimable when combined in 
spirit and practised together, are reflected by general esteem, respect, 
and gratitude. 

To the honor of human nature it is sometimes seen, that success 
has been almost uniformly the companion of merit during the career 
of a long and active life. This companionship of desert and reward 
may not always have attracted the observation of the unthinking 
world, but the truth has nevertheless existed, although by the mass 
of men unperceived, and the discerning few have known, that it 
at least was hidden in the centre. The one has been the natural if 
not the necessary consequence of the other, and not a mere acci- 
dental coincident. Even commonplace attention to duties is pro- 
ductive of obvious results. Why should not loftier habits be equally 
fruitful in the accomplishment of great ends ? Industry is neces- 
sary for the attainment of knowledge and skill. Warm friendships 
must be for the most part a return for acts and feelings of kindness 
and regard. Sympathy is the most grateful emotion of the heart. 
Tokens of respect from the world are the result not merely of hero- 
ism and other brilliant qualities, but more commonly of good con- 
duct in the every-day intercourse of life, and especially of liberality 
and kindness in word and action. Happily illustrations are not 
wanting in familiar intercourse. The absence of them would be a 
sorry proof of the degeneracy of the age. If they are rare, the fact 
cannot justly be pleaded in extenuation of wilful error, or of an 
under-estimate of the value of wisdom and virtue, or of determined 
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and persevering efforts to do what is right. Other and more exalted 
motives for good conduct, besides and above the policy of it, are 
experienced in a self-approving conscience, and the tranquil feeliDg 
of satisfaction, if not of elevated enjoyment. Should it happen now 
and then that disappointment of positive reward follows proper 
actions, the monitor within is a lasting and more than sufficient 
equivalent. 

In proceeding to discharge, however imperfectly, the duty I am 
called upon to perform, the course of reflection which has been 
submitted, seemed not inappropriate as preliminary; and could 
scarcely escape the mind of one who was long in friendly relations 
with the subject of this obituary notice. He was a striking proof of 
merit and success in apt and ordinary coincidence. A record of his 
course of life becomes appropriate to this Society. It is history 
teaching by example, which is a rich department of the science of 
philosophy. A familiar acquaintance with his character and his 
pursuits, which were always in consistency with it, will not be an 
unprofitable lesson. His conduct was such, that although not many 
of his contemporaries may be found to resemble him, yet an imita- 
tion of it, while worthy of the efforts of the most ambitious, need not 
be avoided by any extreme of modesty. Without resorting to any 
violent efforts, either in transactions of business and the performance 
of duty, or in the exhibitions of voluntary usefulness, he appeared to 
reach the desired ends, by steady and well-directed pursuit. Per- 
haps the very absence of excessive effort was, unconsciously to him- 
self, one of the efficient causes of their being attained. A mind and 
body gently stimulated to moderate but adequate activity by due 
self-reliance, and happy in the continual exercise of it, under the 
guidance of integrity and good feeling, but avoiding errors that are 
too commonly consequences of undue zeal and precipitancy, are the 
most likely to succeed. The possessor of them, to quote from high 
authority, is " like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bring- 
eth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper." Discretion is the essence of 
wisdom. It is the master key that ought to unlock fortune's casket. 
This golden rule is as ancient as it is general and true. In applica- 
tion and exercise, it is nearly as multiplied as the families of the 
human race. All history confirms, and experience exhibits to the 
concurring sense of the wise and virtuous, that to be discreet is to 
deserve if not to command good fortune. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that in what was probably the last 
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act of business in the life of one who was so circumspect upon nearly 
every other occasion, the characteristic precaution of our departed 
fellow-member seems to have been forgotten by him. The will of 
Mr. Gilpin is believed to have been prepared by him some weeks, 
and perhaps even months, before it was executed. It was then writ- 
ten by himself, without conference or consultation with any one. It 
was not at any time exhibited or made known even to his wife, be- 
tween whom and himself unlimited confidence prevailed. One offer 
or more was made by him to that effect, which was declined by her 
from motives of delicacy, or a feeling of tenderness and sensibility ; 
and the contents were not actually known by her either before or 
after its execution, either in the original draught or final copy by the 
scrivener. He could scarcely have been aware of the extremity of 
his illness, and how nearly he had approached its fatal end, or the 
formal completion of the needful work would not have been delayed 
so long. He may, in a condition of much and increasing feebleness, 
have lost sight at the moment of the recent law of Pennsylvania, 
forbidding at the approach of death bequests to bodies politic or per- 
sons, in trust for religious or charitable uses. Or he may have 
hazarded a construction of the terms of the statute, which will give 
rise to difficulty. It would have been clearer and better for his 
cherished views, if the will had been made perfect in all respects, 
immediately after the original was written by his own hand. This 
original was destroyed, and a copy, literal in all particulars, was 
adopted. This was executed on the 17th of January, 1860, in the 
presence of three witnesses, in due and sufficient form. The life of 
the testator was then drawing towards its close, with all the percep- 
tions of a bright intellect altogether unimpaired. He lived but twelve 
days afterwards. On the 29th of January, 1860, he breathed his 
last. Probate in the proper office was made on the 3d of February. 
Each event occurred within less than thirty days of the date and 
execution of the will. 

It has been feared by some that the course of these transactions 
may prove to have been unfortunate for the ultimate objects of bounty 
and public spirit, named in the testament. A calendar month cer- 
tainly did not elapse between the date of the instrument and the 
melancholy event which prevented the possibility of explanation or 
correction by the hand that made it, if such should be found to have 
been important. If these fears have any foundation, a counterpart 
may be made to appear of the maxim which claims good fortune for 
the legitimate offspring of discretion, by exhibiting evil fortune as 
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resulting from its absence at a critical moment. At the same time 
a signal proof may be afforded how the uniform facility with which 
discretion and success have gone along hand-in-hand together, with 
scarcely a failure, during a somewhat protracted life, may together 
cease as it approaches its close. 

The will is peculiar, and strongly indicative of the character of 
the framer. With some small exceptions, the great bulk of a large 
estate is given in terms of warm affection and gratitude to the writer's 
amiable wife for her life. This is happily subject to no sort of con- 
tingency. It will take effect and be enjoyed by her in immediate 
and undisputed possession. This large endowment is accompanied 
by requesting her, however, to pay therefrom to his mother, whom 
he mentions in terms of the strongest endearment, annually, during 
her life, the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars. He gives 
to his wife absolutely all his furniture of every description, plate, 
and wines, except his books, manuscript and printed, and his pic- 
tures, statues, and works of art ; and of these she is to have the 
uncontrolled use and possession during her life. Should his mother 
outlive his wife, he gives her, during her life, the income of his 
estate. Subject to the gift, devise, and bequest to his wife and 
mother, which he desires to be carried into full effect, he gives to 
the executors and trustees named in the will all his estate, real and 
personal, in trust for the following purposes. After the death of his 
wife and mother, whichever shall last occur, and after the entire 
payment of certain bequests, then to appropriate, &c, the rest and 
residue of the estate, as it may then be, in three equal parts. First, 
one-third part to certain trustees named, in trust, to invest and rein- 
vest the same at interest in public stocks of the city of Philadelphia; 
and after a period of ten years, and as much longer as they may 
deem expedient, then to appropriate the income accumulated up to 
that time to the erection of a fire-proof library building, to be a part 
of a fire-proof edifice of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, when 
one shall be erected, to be in itself fire-proof, entirely distinct from 
any other portion of the said edifice, though connected with and 
forming a part of it ; and to be designated " The Gilpin Library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania." After the Society's edifice 
and this library building shall be finished, then to appropriate to the 
use of the Gilpin Library annually the entire income of the said one- 
third part of the rest and residue, and to continue to invest and rein- 
vest the principal in the public stocks aforesaid. He also directs the 
executors and trustees of his will to deliver to the last-named trus- 
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tees, when they shall deem it expedient, his entire library of books 
and manuscripts which he may possess at his death, to be placed in 
that Library. 

The second of the one-third parts of the rest and residue he be- 
queaths in a manner similar to the first, for the erection of a fire-proof 
gallery of the Fine Arts, to be a part of a fire-proof edifice of the 
Academy, when one shall be erected, but to be entirely distinct, 
though connected with and forming a part of it ; to be designated 
" The Gilpin Gallery of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts." After the building and edifice shall be entirely completed, 
the entire income of this one-third to be annually appropriated to the 
use of the Gilpin Gallery, and the principal to continue to be invested 
and reinvested. He also requests the executors and trustees of his 
will to deliver to the trustees of the Gilpin Gallery all his pictures, 
statuary, and works of the fine arts, which he may possess at his 
death, including, if she will permit it, his wife's own portrait and 
statue, to be placed in and never to be taken from the Gallery. The 
remaining third-part of the rest and residue he bequeaths in a similar 
manner to the others, for the erection of a fire-proof library building, 
to be a part of a fire-proof edifice of the Historical Society of Chicago; 
to be designated " The Gilpin Library of the Historical Society of 
Chicago." After the edifice and building shall be completed, the 
entire income of this one-third to be appropriated to the use of this 
Gilpin Library, and the principal to continue to be invested and 
reinvested. 

These principal items of the will have thus been set forth as cha- 
racteristic marks of the taste and tendencies of the testator. His 
preference for books and works of art was habitual, and it was clearly 
manifested in his own collections, consisting of a large private library, 
and of marble statuary, which he had imported from Italy, and other 
productions of the same character. The above description of the 
legacies will serve also to furnish means of judging how far the 
danger may or may not be imminent of failure and disappointment 
in the expected fruits of benevolence and public spirit, from a correct 
interpretation of the Act of Assembly of Pennsylvania, which has 
been alluded to. In the event of such failure, these bounties would 
become subject to distribution according to law, without any guide 
from the will of the testator, as it contains no ultimate residuary 
clause, or other provision against contingencies. Could this possi- 
bility of defeat to his sanguine and cherished hopes have been ima- 
gined, it might readily have been guarded against by a few words of 
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conditional direction, which would have given certainty to favorite 
purposes, in defiance of jealous legislation and strained judicial con- 
struction. 

An Act of Assembly of 26th April, 1855, contains a section (11) 
in these words : " No estate, real or personal, shall hereafter be be- 
queathed, devised, or conveyed to any body politic, or to any person, 
in trust for religious or charitable uses, except the same be done by 
deed or will, attested by two credible, and at the same time, disin- 
terested witnesses, at least one calendar month before the decease of 
the testator or alienor; and all dispositions of property contrary 
hereto shall be void, and go to the residuary legatee or devisee, next 
of kin, or heirs, according to law : Provided, that any disposition of 
property within said period, bona fide made for a fair valuable con- 
sideration, shall not be hereby avoided." 

This statute has been the subject of judicial determination before 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. A will was made in 1856, and 
the testator died within less than a calendar month from its date. 
The residue of the estate, after payment of debts and liabilities, was 
left "in trust for the uses and purposes of Friends' Boarding-School 
at West Town." The heirs and next of kin filed their bill, alleging 
that the school was a religious and charitable institution ; that they 
were the parties who would have been entitled to the estate if there 
had been no will ; and asking for an order upon the executors to 
transfer the same to them. Learned and able arguments were sub- 
mitted on both sides. It was contended for the complainants that 
the words of the statute, " religious and charitable uses," are used 
in their broadest significance. The effect of the will would be to 
cheapen education to those who could pay, and give it gratuitously 
to those who could not. This, it was submitted, constitutes a chari- 
table institution. It was also a religious institution. It was esta- 
blished to encourage "a guarded education of their youth." It was 
confined to them, and was to be managed with " religious care and 
circumspection." On the other side it was contended that the words 
of a statute are to be taken in their ordinary and familiar significa- 
tion, for jus et norma loquendi is governed by usage. But if the 
usage have been to construe the words of a statute, contrary to their 
obvious meaning by the vulgar tongue, and the common acceptation 
of terms, such usage is not to be regarded. It was plain that the 
Legislature was using words in their popular, and not in their scho- 
lastic or technical, sense : that not a single instance was to be found 
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where the Legislature intended the words "charitable" or "religious" 
to embrace the idea of " literary" or " scientific" bodies. 

The court adopted the views of the complainants. " It was true," 
they said, " that the words of a statute are generally to be understood 
in their usual and most known signification, not so much regarding 
the propriety of grammar as their popular sense." But when terms 
of art or technical terms are used (and there is nothing in the statute 
to show that they were used in a restricted or popular sense), "they 
must be taken according to the acceptation of the learned in the art, 
trade, or science," to which they properly belong. The court enter- 
tained no doubt that the words were intended to embrace objects of 
a religious, literary, and scientific character, as well as those which 
related to the poor and afflicted. It was therefore decided that the 
dispositions in the will were void ; and that the executors make dis- 
tribution among the heirs and next of kin. 

It would scarcely be in place here to question this learned deci- 
sion ; or, perhaps, even to examine into its bearing upon the will of 
Mr. Gilpin. The friends of the deceased, however, and the public 
at large, have made his bequests the topic of remark and discussion 
from the time they were known. Valuable institutions of literature, 
science, and art, are deeply interested in the construction of them. 
They are to take effect in any event, only at what may be hoped is 
a remote day, after the death of the wife and mother of the deceased, 
whichever shall last occur. The significance of these bequests in 
amount, the high character of the institutions for which they are 
designed, the characteristic public spirit and liberality breathed in 
them, even the mystery which belongs to their future and distant 
development, and the curiosity and concern naturally felt in the dis- 
position of a large estate, different as it is from the more common 
course of testamentary disposal, have combined to prompt and justify 
a somewhat minute explanation. It is given in order that the friends 
of the deceased and the public at large may be prepared to meet the 
question, if it shall ever be formally agitated. It may not be wrong 
to add, that, although no technical judgment has been pronounced, 
yet sound legal minds are believed to have formed opinions favorable 
to the complete and literal fulfilment of the expressed purposes of 
the will. 

In recurring to the habits of Mr. Gilpin's life, and noticing sum- 
marily its incidents, a combination will be found of devoted attention 
to official duty in successive places of public employment, and of 
readiness to turn to voluntary exercises, sometimes having public 
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ends in view, and sometimes of a more social character. He was 

industrious in both. In the latter kind of exercises he either obeyed 
the call of associations, political or literary, with which he was more 
or less closely connected, or entered from his own praiseworthy im- 
pulses, upon an arena where good taste and scholarship were dis- 
played in speech and writing, congenial to his own feeling, and the 
pleased instruction of his friends. These employments were varied 
by a relaxation of literary leisure in the companionship of books, 
which supplied his stores of knowledge, and a moderate and cheerful 
indulgence in the enjoyments of domestic and social intercourse, in 
which he took a lively interest, and was always well received. He 
was not only never idle, but never without what may be regarded as 
sufficient occupation of the mind. He conversed freely and sensibly, 
always with entire delicacy of thought and speech, and with entire 
freedom from everything like personal detraction. Had his bodily 
exercises been as carefully attended to, his life would probably have 
been prolonged. It was perceived too late that he had not submitted 
to enough of this important discipline to give vigor to his frame, 
or to resist the encroachments of disease. Sedentary habits were 
agreeable to him. He preferred the repose of study to the activity 
of exercise. He did not even afford himself habitually the ordinary 
relief of an occasional walk, which in itself would have been an irk- 
some effort to him. Always desirous of occupation, and seeking to 
be in the way of it, he turned to his library even at unseasonable 
moments. This would occur at a late period of the evening which 
had been passed for hours in the society of his friends. These 
habits will serve to explain the constancy of the engagements of his 
pen. He appears never to have tired of his desk. When not using 
it at the invitation of others, he gave it employment as a kind of 
duty or agreeable exercise for himself. This was, perhaps, the rather 
indulged from the fact, that among his accomplishments was that of 
writing an excellent hand. 

With such tastes as these, which appear to have been inherent in 
his nature, and were fully developed in the progress of years, it was 
a happy circumstance that he had passed that portion of boy- 
hood, which receives the elements of education, in a country where 
classical learning is especially cultivated. He had been at an 
early period carefully imbued with it. A school, at Hemel-Hemp- 
stead, twenty-three miles from London, was kept by Dr. Hamilton, 
a highly respectable and well-known teacher, who received and 
educated a very limited number of young gentlemen at a time. 
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Young Gilpin was at this school for four years, and the well- 
grounded tastes and acquirements there instilled never abandoned 
him. His immediate paternal ancestors were Americans, coming 
from a British stock. His father (Mr. Joshua Gilpin), was a 
highly respectable merchant of Philadelphia, and afterwards re- 
moved to the State of Delaware. He there continued to reside 
during the remainder of his life, connected with his brother in a 
large manufacturing establishment on the Brandywine. He parti- 
cipated, as long as his health continued, in the relations of social 
life, and in institutions of literature, science, and taste, in Philadel- 
phia. He died after some years of delicate and infirm health, at the 
age of seventy-four, at Kentmere, in Delaware, that being the name 
given by him to the house which he built and occupied as his 
family residence. This name was derived from the legends and 
annals of the Gilpin family, in the north of England. It is stated, 
that about the year 1206, the Baron of Kendal gave to Richard de 
Guylpyn the ancestor, the manor of Kentmere, for his prowess and 
skill in killing a wild boar which had annoyed the forests of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. 

Henry D. Gilpin was born in Lancaster, England, the birthplace 
of his amiable mother, who survives him at an advanced age. His 
birth took place, April 14th, 1801 ; and his death, January 29th, 
1860. He was thus in his fifty-ninth year, or fifty-eight years, nine 
months and fifteen days old. In very early infancy, he was brought 
(September, 1801), to this country with the family, which remained 
here until the year 1811. They, then, all returned to England. 
He was placed at the school which has been mentioned, and derived 
from good instruction, constitutional and habitual industry, and apt 
faculties, fondness for the languages of Greece and Rome, and 
advancement in an acquaintanceship with them, both of which 
were cultivated and improved during his life. In 1816, they 
returned for a permanent residence to the United States. The sub- 
ject of our memoir received his college instructions at the University 
of Pennsylvania. After taking his degree there, he entered upon 
the study of the law, and was admitted to practice in 1822 : having, 
while a student and under age, filled with credit, the place of Secre- 
tary of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, of which he 
afterwards became one of the directors. 

He was now a member of a learned profession, and prepared to 
engage in its duties and responsibilities. He did not, however, at 
any time plunge into the vortex of early professional life to the 
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extent and with the chances that are common. He appeared will- 
ing to abide his time : secure in the possession of sufficient abilities, 
great good feelings, amiable manners, and strict integrity. He 
made his way in due season without having encountered, what Mr. 
Gibbon considered it necessary to traverse, under the spur of neces- 
sity, — " the thorny labyrinths of the law." He was happy at all 
times in the friendship of those who could promote his interests, 
while they extended to him personal kindness, and he cultivated 
the regard of such individuals with benefit to his private relations, 
and success in his public career. If he was favored with the smiles 
of fortune principally while engaged in official life, he was always 
faithful and intelligent, as well as upright and laborious as a civil 
officer of the government. He held in succession, several important 
places : District Attorney of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania (30th December, 1831) ; a second time 31st 
December, 1835 ; Government Director of the Bank of the United 
States (January, 1833); Solicitor of the Treasury (May, 1837); 
Attorney-General (January, 1840). He was nominated for the post 
of Governor of Michigan, and rejected by the Senate, 20th January, 
1835, by a bare majority. His nomination for the second term of 
Bank Director was rejected. That also of District Attorney, for a 
second term, was at first rejected, although on the renewal of it, con- 
firmed. His political friends, and those too of a personal character, 
deemed these rejections to be owing to the state of party feeling, 
rather than to any doubt of fitness on the part of the nominee. 
During a portion of the time of his official residence at Washington, 
the Commissioners under the Mexican Treaty met, and Mr. Gilpin 
represented as an advocate, many of the largest claims that were 
adjudicated by the Board. On these respectively, he received a 
commission, which amounted in the whole to so considerable a sum, 
as to become a broad foundation for the resources which he enjoyed 
and judiciously invested during life, and bequeathed in ample bene- 
volence at his death. 

If public offices were filled by him with much direct and incidental 
pecuniary advantage, places of a social and municipal kind were oc- 
cupied with' like fidelity and no emolument. He was, for a conside- 
rable length of time, a Director, and afterwards President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; and was a Director and 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He was 
elected a Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania December 7, 
1852, and presented his resignation April 6, 1858, on account of 
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the state of his health and engagements. He was elected by the 
Common Council a Director of the Girard College June 25 l 1856, to 
serve from the ensuing July 1. In organizing the board, he drew 
the two years term ; and " served faithfully and acceptably" until 
the 1st of July, 1858, when his term of office expired. 

Discourses were delivered by him on various occasions. He was 
attached to the Democratic party, and not unfrequently pronounced 
an address to bodies of his associate politicians, and occasionally to 
literary and other societies. Of these the following have been pre- 
served : — 

1826, November 29. Annual Discourse before the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

1836, January 8. Speech at the Union and Harmony Celebra- 
tion by Democratic citizens of Philadelphia. 

1836, July 4. Speech at the Democratic Celebration of the Second 
Congressional District. 

1845, May 23. Address before the Philomathean Society, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1847, November 22. Eulogy on Silas Wright, before the Young 
Men's Democratic Association. 

1851, November 13. Eulogy on Silas Wright, before the Society 
of the Alumni, on the occasion of their annual celebration, at the 
University. 

1851, June 2. Eulogy on Silas Wright, before the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 

1856, October 13. On the American Missions in Greece, at St. 
Luke's Church. 

1856, December 4. Address on the Character of Franklin, before 
the Franklin Institute. 

The controversy between the Executive of the Government and 
the Bank of the United States took place when Mr. Gilpin was a 
public director of that institution. It was carried on with zeal and 
acrimony. He was the author of various documents issued by the 
Government directors, and particularly of a memorial addressed to 
Congress, in alleged vindication of his immediate colleagues and 
himself, from an attack in the memorial of the majority of the board, 
which claimed a restoration of the deposits withheld by orders of the 
Government. This memorable dispute was kept in active agitation 
for a considerable length of time. It left behind much bitterness of 
feeling, which has probably not been altogether assuaged to the pre- 
sent day. 
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At an early period of professional life he contributed frequently 
to the press. In the year 1825 he undertook the editorship of the 
" Atlantic Souvenir," and wrote largely for its pages. In 1826 he 
completed the " Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence" by the publication of the last three volumes. A new 
edition was soon prepared by him, with an original preface and many 
additions. He was a frequent contributor to the " American Quar- 
terly Review," which was established in Philadelphia in the year 
1829. A series of " Political Portraits" will be found also on the 
pages of the " Democratic Review," several of which are from his 
pen. Those of Edward Livingston and of Josiah Johnston are 
among them. A biographical notice by him of Mr. Livingston is 
also among the many well-written documents on the files of this So- 
ciety. He was authorized to superintend the publication, under the 
auspices of Congress, of the " Madison Papers ;" and it was done 
with great skill and fidelity, in three volumes, 8vo., 1840. 

Shortly afterwards, the opinions of the Attorneys-General of the 
United States, previous to March, 1841, were published under his 
inspection. 

He was the reporter of a volume of cases decided by Judge Hop- 
kinson, in the United States District Court for the District of Penn- 
sylvania, published in 1837. 

He had compiled, in 1825, "A Northern Tour;" being a Guide 
to Saratoga, Lake George, Niagara, Canada, Boston, &c. &c. 

He edited the " Atlantic Souvenir," 7 vols. 12mo, 1826-1832. 

An Autobiography of Walter Scott was compiled from passages in 
his writings; published 1831. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A very early publication consisted of " Essays on Import- Duties 
and Prohibitions ; translated from the French of Comte Chaptal, by 
Henry D. Gilpin," 1821. 

He was the author of a preface to the Biography of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by Sir Walter Scott. 

The first political piece written by him is believed to have been 
a memorial of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, relative to the treat- 
ment and removal of the Indians. 

He prepared an Address of the Democratic Committee of Corre- 
spondence of Philadelphia in August, 1832 ; and in October of that 
year united with Judge Baldwin in an Address of the Democratic 
Committee of Correspondence of the City of Philadelphia, relative 
to the Missionaries and the State of Georgia. 

He was jointly the author of a Report of the Debts and Effects of 
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the Bank of the United States and the Value of its Capital Stock 
on the 3d of March, 1856. 

The Van Buren Executive Committee issued a Life of Martin Van 
Buren in Philadelphia, 5th January, 1844, written by Mr. Gilpin. 

He was the author of many reviews of works of great variety — of 
history, travels, biography, poetry, discoveries, annals, law, &c. 

He was occasionally devoted to the poetic muse. Productions of 
his in verse are found in the "Atlantic Souvenir." 

His pen was prolific, and indulged itself in great variety. It drew 
freely from the resources of his own cultivated mind, and found ready 
illustration and support in the pages of a large library, by which his 
desk was surrounded. This love of literature and science was in- 
dulged of late years in occasional visits to the Astor Library in New 
York, which is rapidly developing itself into one of the most valuable 
and interesting collections of the age. The learned superintendent 
of that institution always received him with the congenial feelings of 
an instructed and inquiring intellect; and the kindest relations sub- 
sisted between them to the close of Mr. Gilpin's life. 

It was not until one of the later years of his career that he visited 
the home of his ancestors, and there met and made many friends. 
He travelled with his excellent wife on the Continent of Europe, 
and penetrated into remoter regions of other sections of the world. 
He refreshed his knowledge of antiquity, which had been derived 
from books, by navigating the ancient Nile, and beholding the monu- 
ments of Egypt, which have stood amid the changes of mankind for 
thousands of years. While in Europe, not only did the scenes of 
modern elegance attract his notice in the capitals of Britain, and 
Prance, and Prussia, and Germany, but Rome became the object of 
especial and devoted study, not less than literal enjoyment. Her 
classic exhibitions and memorials of the past, as well as her splendid 
displays of modern and ancient art combined in gorgeous pageantry, 
and all the solemn and magnificent exercises of an attractive and 
brilliant form of worship, were before him. Greece, too, the land of 
Xenophon and Homer, as well as of Plato and Socrates, of Solon 
and Lycurgus, of Themistocles and Leonidas, of Demosthenes and 
Pericles, of scholars and philosophers, and statesmen and legislators, 
of heroes and orators, was not trodden without a full measure of 
delight. 

He returned home and renewed his social and literary occupations. 
These were pursued for some few years with satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. It was not long, however, before his health began to fail. A 
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frame not constitutionally robust, and still unhappily sedentary during 
a great portion of the year, although relieved by occasional excur- 
sions, could scarcely fail to exhibit symptoms of diminished health. 
Some of his favorite habits of a public nature were restrained, as he 
thought, from mere inclination ; but an insidious malady was gra- 
dually doing its fatal work almost without being self-perceived. 
Strength failed him by degrees, and he was compelled to deny him- 
self the little bodily exercise, to the utility and past neglect of which 
he had at length become sensible. On the 29th of January his career 
was closed by the hand of death. His merits will be long preserved 
in the recollection of his country and his many friends. 

Most men who have lived lives of usefulness, and left distin- 
guished names, have made themselves remarkable for qualities more 
or less peculiarly adapted to a particular pursuit. They have either 
manifested early tendencies for vocation and success in their proper 
spheres, or have anxiously cultivated faculties adapted to them. 
While duties uncongenial to their habits, inclinations, or abilities 
may neither have been sought by themselves, nor selected for them 
by others, they have entered upon employments accidentally provided 
for them, with inadequate facility and force, although their general 
capacities may have been fully equal to them. Faculties will com- 
monly take their own direction, and in that direction they are most 
likely to excel. It might be suposed that talents which would make 
a brilliant advocate, would shine in the office of a statesman or in 
that which is prepared by the same course of study, of a judge. 
Such is not at all times the case. Disappointment is often felt by 
warm friends and long-standing admirers, not only at the beginning 
of the new career which is always hard, according to the familiar 
adage, but in the progress, which does not become easy, or the result 
successful. A lesson of practical wisdom might be learned from 
daily observation, that should serve to caution against yielding to 
ambition or the desire of gain, by exchanging a position which time 
has rendered familiar, and proved to be well adapted to the holder 
of it, for one of uncertain and precarious enjoyment, and doubtful 
accomplishment. It was the happy disposition of our late fellow- 
member, whose name you desire to record with honor, to be suited not 
to one pursuit alone, but to many. We have seen that in his lite- 
rary occupations, by which he began to distinguish himself in early 
youth, and continued to do so throughout his life, he was happy as an 
eloquent and attractive writer, rendered especially so by his classic 
style. His professional habits were marked with an industry that 
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knew and feared no exhaustion, and without which substantial repu- 
tation has rarely been attained. Politically, he was invited to dis- 
charge some of the most responsible trusts under the General Govern- 
ment, and without the preliminary habits of legislative experience, 
he brought to them ample supplies of intellectual intelligence and 
practical fidelity. In social life he always bore an active and liberal 
part, mingling with the amenities of personal deportment, a well- 
conducted and generous hospitality. Throughout all these depart- 
ments his classic stores gave him a never-failing standing and a 
general welcome in the most cultivated intercourse. Through the 
whole, were diffused the grace and gentleness of a temper the most 
amiable, which was conspicuous in conduct and manners, in business 
and in friendly association : while a well-known integrity and kind- 
ness of purpose, obtained for him respect and confidence along with 
affection and esteem among all who knew him. No one could be 
more gentle in carriage and kind in feeling in the closest relations 
of domestic life. 

An obituary notice of the late Mr. Washington Irving was 
then read by Professor Coppee, as follows :* 

Me. President and Gentlemen of the 

American Philosophical Society : — 

My brief experience in this Society has taught me, that upon the 
decease of distinguished American members, it is usual to appoint 
their friends, or those particularly acquainted with their lives, 
social as well as public, to make fitting records of their reputation 
and their worth. This is at once appropriate and just. 

In this instance that rule has not been followed. Many of our 
fellow-members enjoyed the friendship of our late illustrious colleague, 
Washington Irving. My personal acquaintance with him did not 
extend beyond a passing introduction. 

I think the inference is plain. In honoring me with this appoint- 
ment, the Society has called upon a member of professed literary 
position and avocation, to record the eulogy, and to analyze the literary 

* For the facts and statements in this paper, the writer is indebted to the 
prefaces and notes to various editions of Irving's works ; to Bryant's Eulogy; to 
"Irvingiana j" to the courtesy of M. Thomas, Esq., of Philadelphia, and to the 
excellent and comprehensive work of Mr. S. Austin Allibone, which on all such 
subjects supplies at once facts, correct judgment, and a genial sympathy with 
authors. 
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character of him who has been, not unjustly, styled the Father of 
American Literature. It is in this view that I regard the appoint- 
ment; it is upon this impression I shall act. I shall attempt, with 
all humility, to present to you a few philosophical criticisms upon his 
works ; I shall endeavor to indicate the characteristics of his genius ; 
to mark his place in the grand Historic array of English Literature, 
of which American Literature, — he being its most prominent figure, 
— is destined to form a very brilliant part. 

Nor should I be doing justice to the eminent Society before which 
I appear, did I shrink from pointing out what seem to me the few 
defects and irregularities, which, like necessary exceptions, give 
point to his greatness, his power, and the immortality of his fame. 

I am well aware of the difficulties I encounter. I can advance 
little that is not already generally known. Irving's life has been 
for a long period known and read of all men; his every literary 
movement has been watched with eager interest. Nor shall we be 
wanting in more complete records of his career. His life-long friend 
and compeer, Mr. Bryant, has pronounced his eulogy, not without a 
somewhat critical analysis of his literary career; his nephew, Mr. 
P. M. L-ving, will soon present to the world the history of his life, 
which will become an invaluable introduction to his beautiful works. 

Washington Irving was born in the city of New York, on the 
third day of April, 1783, the year which closed the war of American 
independence. The locality of his birth is still pointed out. It is 
now covered with stores, and is the scene of busy commerce. His 
father was a Scotchman, his mother an English woman : strong 
and good reasons for that partiality which he is said to have always 
manifested towards the Old Country. 

He entered early upon the career of an author, without having 
amassed those riches of classical scholarship which, up to that period, 
had been regarded in England and America as essential pre-requi- 
sites : but which, in this practical modern age, seem to be no longer 
of necessary importance. 

In 1802, when he was nineteen years old, he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Morning Chronicle, a Democratic newspaper, edited 
by his elder brother. His assumed name was in keeping, as we 
shall see, with the character and style of his productions : it was 
" Jonathan Oldstyle." These seem to have been the first fugitive 
efforts of an imaginative mind, by way of variety to the exact and 
solid realities of his special study, which, at that time, was the law. 

During this period he was a great walker, and wandered around 
New York in every direction, but particularly upon the banks of that 
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most attractive river, the Hudson. Here he could still gather the 
stories of the Revolution froin those who had been the local actors in 
its scenes. He explored inlet and promontory; and was involuntarily 
putting away on the fly-leaf of memory's scrap-book such legends as 
that of Sleepy Hollow. On the opposite shore were Nyack and 
Haverstraw, with their undying memories, to be recalled in connec- 
tion with the life of Washington. 

He struck acquaintance with the old people ; chimed in with the 
old customs, and listened with a double purpose to fireside legends 
and incidents. 

In the year 1804 he was threatened with pulmonary disorder; 
and, abandoning for a time his legal studies, he set out to repair and 
confirm his health. He travelled in England, Prance, Spain, and 
Italy ; everywhere a man of acute and practical observation, laying 
up in memory many sketches and tales of travel for future use, and 
cultivating that taste for art which lends such a charm to his descrip- 
tions. 

In 1806 he returned to New York, and having resumed the study 
of the law, was at the close of that year admitted to the Bar. 

But alas for the respectable profession of the law, to him the little 
taste of literature had given birth to greater desire. He was resolved 
to drink deep of the Pierian spring. 

In 1807 appeared " Salmagundi ; the Whim- Whams and Opinions 
of Launcelot Langstaff and others." The writers were Washington 
Irving, James K. Paulding, and William Irving. Modelled upon 
the " Tatler" and the " Spectator," and their numerous progeny, the 
"Idler," the "Rambler," and others, the last of which had been dis- 
continued only fifty years before, this publication appeared in num- 
bers, genially satirizing the whims and follies of the day, and giving 
amusement and literary variety in a period of great literary dearth. 
The studied style and quiet humor might place some papers of 
" Salmagundi," almost without detection, among the numbers of the 
" Spectator." 

Disentombed, and placed among the many noble works which have 
produced his fame, it stands like a lay figure among the living. 
Irving himself set but little value upon it. In spite of Mr. 
Bryant's eulogy, it does not contain, in my humble opinion, a fair 
promise of Irving's future powers. I speak, perhaps, to some who 
enjoyed "Salmagundi" in their youth, and who may consider it 
harsh judgment ; but I think that, had it not been for the later fame 
of Irving and Paulding, "Salmagundi" would scarcely be now 
remembered. 
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It must, however, be observed that our illustrious author was even 
thus acquiring that freedom of motion, that momentum, which was 
to launch him upon a prosperous, an unchecked career. 

In 1809 he again appeared before the world, and this time he took 
it by storm. In connection with his brother, Dr. Peter Irving, he 
had sketched the plan of " Knickerbocker's History of New York." 
He elaborated and finished it himself. To test its character and 
merits, we may refer to two results, antithetical indeed, but equally 
significant. 

If it raised up troops of friends, it awakened the self-righteous 
indignation of all the Knickerbockers of New York, the family of 
Vans, from Van Brummel, the inventor of Suppaun, to the Van 
Kortlands and Van Winkles, who thus indicated its power, and its 
truth also, for it proved them the lineal descendants of Walter the 
Doubter, William the Testy, and stout old Peter Stuyvesant, who 
hated the English and Swedes, and who believed nothing good but 
what was Dutch, and nothing Dutch but what was good. Sir Walter 
Scott laughed over it until his sides ached, and his laughter was 
contagious, for the whole party at Abbotsford was made merry by it 
as it was read aloud. 

Irving made a good-natured apology in print when he found that 
he had hurt the feelings of the living representatives of the Dutch 
families, as was indicated, among other ways, by Mr. Verplanck's 
pained and sorrowful allusion to it in one of his historical discourses; 
but, I believe, the later generations of Knickerbockers, accepting the 
apology, and, in part, becoming ashamed of this puerile testiness, 
now claim the work with pride, as the first fruits of New York 
genius. 

From 1810 to 1817, Irving, having relinquished the law, was a 
merchant, — partner with his two brothers in an establishment con- 
ducted both in New York and Liverpool. 

In this copartnership, Washington Irving was, however, not a 
very active member. He was already the favorite of his brothers, 
on account of his great literary promise, and he was admitted to the 
mercantile house as a means of eventually securing to him an inde- 
pendence which would give him literary leisure. 

Success as a merchant, independence secured by invoices and 
commissions, might have paralyzed his pen : indeed, during the 
period just mentioned, his right hand seemed in some degree to 
forget its cunning. 

He wrote a few sketches, principally naval biographies, in just 
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four volumes of the " Analectic Magazine," conducted in Philadel- 
phia by Mr. Moses Thomas ; of this he was for a few years the 
editor. The special interest connected with his contributions is due 
to their being published during the war of 1812, which made our 
navy and its worthy officers popular and famous. 

His own reviews and biographical sketches are without any dis- 
tinguishing mark in that periodical ; those of Verplanck and others, 
being subscribed by certain letters. They are principally biographi- 
cal sketches of Thomas Campbell, of Major Murray, of Robert Ful- 
ton, of Wertmiiller, of Captain James Lawrence of the Chesapeake, 
of Lieutenant Burrows, of Commodore Perry, of Commodore Decatur 
before his death, and of George Frederick Cooke the actor. These 
are written in a popular style and are very interesting. 

For the convenience of Irving, who resided in New York, Mr. 
Thomas had the magazine printed there, instead of in Philadelphia. 
Irving, with characteristic modesty, has refused to permit these 
magazine sketches to be collected in a volume. 

Prosperity as a merchant might have led to no greater efforts of 
his genius : but that mysterious Providence, which orders all things 
right, withheld this success. In 1817 the mercantile house failed. 
Irving was thrown upon his own resources. His pen became his 
staff and support. Thus one merchant-prince out of thousands of 
aldermanic tastes and proportions was lost to the metropolis. One 
Irving, with no rival, was gained to American literature. 

In 1819 he published the " Sketch-Book." The pieces were writ- 
ten in London, but sent to America for publication. The pseudonym 
was " Geoffrey Crayon, Gentleman." 

It was received in both countries with unusual favor. In America, 
because it was the work of an American, in a time when there was 
no American literature ; in England, because it was in parts illustra- 
tive of English life and manners, and because it leaned genially and 
reverently to English customs and prejudices, at a time when we 
were taught by even Christian example to love all our enemies, ex- 
cept the English ; a sort of qualification to the Sermon on the Mount, 
yet existing in the creed of many. The " Sketch-Book" was essen- 
tially English ; it was almost the first American book read in Eng- 
land ; it was praised, I had almost said unduly, by English reviews. 
No ! it was worthy of all their praise; for, does it not contain that 
noble notice of Roscoe, his fellow-merchant and author, his fellow- 
sufferer by the reverses of commerce ? In it have we not the won- 
derful sleep of Rip Van Winkle, and the fearful headless horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow ? 
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To an author avowedly seeking bread as well as fame, it was par- 
ticularly successful. For the copyright of his next work, " Brace- 
bridge Hall," he was offered one thousand guineas before Murray 
saw the manuscript. 

I must pass over the " Tales of a Traveller," published in 1824, 
and severely criticised by the " London Quarterly," " Blackwood's," 
and the " Westminster Review," to come to his greatest work, the 
"Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus." I have said his 
greatest work ; I make no exception. It was an admirable choice 
of a subject. Columbus was the discoverer of America; it was 
scarcely a fond hyperbole which announced — 

"A Castilla y Lefin, 
Nuevo mnndo difi Colon." 

He was, besides, a man whose history was full of romance ; whose 
life was more stirring than that of fabled heroes in epic poem, or 
prose fiction. Irving was conceded to be the originator and father 
of the literature which was to flourish upon the soil discovered by 
Columbus, and was therefore the fitting chronicler of such a life. 

In 1825, there had been published in Madrid, — a spasmodic flash of 
the dying flame of Spanish letters, — a compilation of voyages and 
discoveries, called "Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos," &c. 

At the suggestion of the American Minister to Spain, Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Everett, the equally gifted brother of Edward Everett, and 
Mr. 0. Rich, American Consul at Madrid, Mr. Irving, then in the 
first vigor of a new and increasing reputation, examined these with 
the intention of translating some of them ; but, afterwards, becoming 
much interested in them and other records which were freely thrown 
open to him, he determined to accost his great subject in an original 
work. 

The "Columbus," commenced thus under most favorable auspices, 
was rapidly, but carefully, written ; it appeared in 1828. Imbued 
with the spirit of the old chroniclers, gifted with an imagination 
equal to all the demands of his almost pictorial undertaking, he ex- 
hibits a regulated and calm historic judgment, which resists the 
temptation and checks the tendency to romance. It is a beautiful 
modern restoration of old chronicle. He did not design it to be a 
philosophic history. He guards himself, by calling it not a history, 
but a life. 

With the magic power of an artist, he has more than compensated 
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for the lack of philosophy, by the apparent reality of his representa- 
tions and the exquisite coloring of his descriptions ; he brings the 
distant near; or rather, he carries us, like some Arabian enchanter, 
into that far distance ; he plants us upon the deck of the Caravel ; 
we stand beside that lonely admiral, that visionary viceroy of undis- 
covered realms, in his darkest moments : we share in 



• the emotions dread that filled 



His frame on that October night, 

When watching by the lonely mast 

He saw on shore the moving light, 

And felt, though darkness veiled his sight, 

The long-sought world was his at last." — B. Simmons. 

Laying no claims to philosophy, the charming narrative was 
addressed to the great world of English and American readers, and 
that world has pronounced its opinion, in loud and continued 
applause. 

Such I understand to be the significance of the gold medal pre- 
sented by George IV, to Irving, for the greatest excellence in histo- 
rical composition. There were two medals ; the other was presented 
to Mr. Hallain. In both these awards, unlike as were the medallists, 
the first gentleman in Europe only echoed the voice of the educated 
people of England and America, who had already signified their 
approbation and delight. 

The literary offspring of his Columbus, or rather of his Spanish 
researches, were numerous, and worthy their illustrious progenitor. 
They were the Chronicles of the Conquest of Granada, published in 
1829; the Voyages of the Companions of Columbus, 1831; the 
Alhambra, 1832 ; the Legends of the Conquests of Spain, 1835 ; 
and, much later, during his rural retirement at Sunnyside, on the 
Hudson, the History of Mahomet and his Successors. 

The Voyages of the Companions of Columbus, may be regarded 
as an appendix to his Columbus ; not so rich in interest nor so care- 
fully written; and, by no means, so generally read. 

But as I read his story of Granada and the Alhambra, my fancy 
beholds him wandering in the gardens of the deserted palace, and 
plucking a beautiful flower from the luxuriant roses in the court of 
the lions. We stand by his side, we share his thoughts. 

I fancy him gazing in reverie upon the Sierra Nevada and the 
Alpuxarras beyond, still resonant of Moorish war-cries and Christian 
defiance, as in the day when Granada was the last stronghold of the 
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Moors in Spain, and when, at length, with an echoing sigh, Boabdil 
el Chico turned to leave it forever. 

These are but glimpses, beautiful, never to be forgotten, but not 
satisfactory ; they awaken a burning desire for a wider, even a pano- 
ramic view of those thrilling scenes. We would know, what indeed, 
Irving did not design to tell, the details of that romantic history 
from which we may gather the philosophy of the Arab Moors in 
Spain. 

There is not in history a more marvellous or more interesting 
subject than this. 

Islam, proclaimed in the beginning of the seventh century, had 
succeeded in revolutionizing the Southern and Eastern world. 
When the angel showed to Mahomet the silken cloth covered with 
writing, he emulated the meekness of Moses ; he said he could not 
read : his faith was to be one of labor, of practice ; the written word 
was to be supplied only to meet the practical need. Then began 
the life of action : leaving their barren and rocky deserts and ledges, 
the Arabians carried the sword of the prophet everywhere. The 
first caliphs went to Greece and to Persia. Then they swarmed upon 
Egypt ; they ran along the northern ledge of Africa. Mauritania 
came under their sway ; its inhabitants were absorbed into the ever 
increasing army of the faithful ; the fierce races of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco, robbers on land and already pirates at sea, 
were now imbued with a new spirit ; religion without moral obliga- 
tion, — fatalism and antinomianism combined ; and, receiving the im- 
pulsion from their conquerors and converters, they rushed together, 
as Arab-Moors, across the small strait ; and, in 711, not a century 
from the public annunciation that there was but one God, and 
Mahomet was his prophet, they had made their ineffaceable mark in 
Spain by the victory on the banks of the Guadalete. They spread 
over Spain like summer fire ; only in the Asturias and in Biscay 
was a small kingdom of Christian Spaniards. The Moors were else- 
where masters : and in some respects they deserved to be. 

They brought great improvements in the science of numbers and 
quantity ; they originated alchemy, from which turbid fountain we 
have the noble and limpid stream of chemistry; they adorned that 
beautiful land with grand works of architecture ; splendid palaces, 
magnificent arabesques, fine roads. Industry, ready and practical, 
was their social law. Literature and poetry, adorned with the figu- 
rative language of their Eastern origin, found, as yet, no rival in 
the North, where neither trouveres, menestraux, nor troubadours 
had sprung into distinct and illustrious existence. 
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And yet into all these wonders of philosophy and art, English 
genius had scarcely looked : it was, it still to a great extent remains, 
a terra incognita, a historic land of the most inviting and attractive 
beauty. 

On the hither confines stood Prescott in his " Ferdinand and 
Isabella;" and, again, in his masterly summary, preceding the story 
of the Moriscoes in his " Philip II." 

In this same general field had wandered Irving in his " Alhambra," 
and his " Conquest of Granada." These were but the well-told stories 
of a wanderer, who sojourned there for a brief space in a desolate 
chamber of the Alhambra, which is still pointed out. His midnight 
rovings through the haunted courts and spirit-peopled streets of that 
suburban city, within the precincts of the great city ; his long inter- 
rogative gaze at the arabesques, and tumbling columns of the 
alcazar; were only answered by a voice as from the dying past^— 
"Come and interpret our meaning; we are but the symbols of a 
hidden wisdom which the world should know." Through Mr. 
Irving's Chronicles that voice has been heard and to some extent 
heeded. 

It is worthy of especial notice that the history of Spain has fallen 
to the share of American writers, and nobly has the task been thus 
far performed. Prescott and Irving have approved themselves as 
master builders, and Mr. Ticknor, in his excellent work, has given 
voice and melody to the historic throngs which people this grand but 
unfinished structure. The great work yet remains to be completed. 

With such examples and incentives ; the field yet purely Ameri- 
can, the subject yet only prepared for exploration, let us hope that 
it will be occupied by competent laborers, not unworthy the fame of 
their illustrious predecessors. 

Our space forbids the mention of all Mr. Irving's works. Some 
of them were but literary job-work, well performed indeed as such, 
but having small claims to immortality. 

His " Life of Oliver Goldsmith" is an easy, pleasant, unlabored 
effort. Many have supposed that Irving and Goldsmith were alike 
in many respects. Irving fosters the error by quoting some Italian 
verses apostrophizing Goldsmith as his master and exemplar. I pro- 
nounce the resemblance of men incorrect. They are of the same 
literary school only ; that is the likeness. 

Hazlitt, a severe, but never an ignorant critic, calls the " Sketch- 
Book" and "Bracebridge Hall" good American copies of British 
essayists and novelists. " Not only Mr. Irving's language," he says, 
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"is, with great taste and felicity, modelled on that of Addison, 
Goldsmith, Sterne, or McKenzie, but the thoughts and sentiments 
are taken at the rebound, and, as they are brought forward at the 
present period, want both freshness and probability." 

This is unjust; but it furnishes us with a clue to the determina- 
tion of Irving's literary resemblance to Goldsmith. He is truly of 
that school, par inter primos. 

Mr. Bryant, in an affectionate spirit of generous eulogy, can scarcely 
find words to express his pleasure in perusing and re-perusing the 
biography of Goldsmith. Charming as it really is, it is a work of 
supererogation. Goldsmith's beautiful poems are his best, and should 
be his only eulogy ; for Goldsmith's life and character, apart from 
these, entirely destroy the ideal which his genius has raised in our 
minds. Time cannot impair the clustering beauties of the " Deserted 
Village :" but Oliver Goldsmith is scarcely worth a biography. The 
chaplet of Irving, the glowing tribute of Macaulay, cannot make his 
tomb a pilgrim-shrine. 

Mr. Irving, after seventeen years of varied and delightful expe- 
rience of merited honors abroad, returned at length to the banks of 
the Hudson in February, 1832, and there settled himself for an 
enviable life ; a life of domestic retirement and social comfort, but 
of unremitting literary labor. He bought a little farm, the modesty 
of which claimed the admiration of Mr. Thackeray, in that beautiful 
eulogy, " Nil Nisi Bonum." He made his own home, its gables, 
its walks, and its lawns, and its immortal memories. Its literary 
name was "Wolfert's Koost;" its popular and characteristic cogno- 
men was " Sunnyside." 

His retirement was interrupted by his appointment as Minister to 
Spain, which post he held from 1842 to 1846. This was not his 
first diplomatic experience ; he had been Secretary of Legation at 
London in 1829. In 1846 he returned to Sunnyside. There loved 
and reverenced by his relations — the younger being to him like chil- 
dren — distinguished by his friends, as the one most worthy of atten- 
tion and respect, — cherished by his country, honored by the civilized 
world, — in a region of which he was the idol — for he had rendered 
it illustrious — he journeyed calmly to the end of his years, with one 
wish unfulfilled. At length there came a period when he might 
attempt the desired task. Measuring his remaining span of days, 
and testing the remnant of his strength, — finding his intellect unin- 
jured, and his fine fapcy undimmed, — the biographer of Columbus 
determined to write the life of Washington. It was a noble and 
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manly determination. How well that work has been accomplished 
every one knows, for every one has read the work. The fame of the 
writer gave a prestige to the book before it was read. The charm of 
the narrative causes the reader to forget the writer in the perusal. 

It is on record that, when Washington Irving was an infant, his 
nurse, seeing George Washington, then President for the second 
term, pass by, ran with the child to the august patriot, saying, "This 
bairn was named for you, sir," and asked his blessing on the boy. 
It was kindly bestowed. If this blessing rested, in any sense as a 
holy obligation, to be gratefully acknowledged in after life, Irving 
has acknowledged and repaid it. All things considered, his " Life" 
is the fittest and noblest monument yet erected to the memory of 
Washington. 

And yet Irving was too good, too uncritical, too reverential, to 
come boldly up to the great task of writing almost contemporary 
history. He enters upon it not as a historian, but as a panegyrist. 

Indeed, sir, may I be pardoned for saying it, the history of Wash- 
ington remains to be written. I question whether an American can 
do it ; certainly it is yet too soon to look dispassionately at the mag- 
nificent theme. We are too near the colossus to discern its propor- 
tions. Washington is the American idol. We will bear the most 
extravagant, the most ill-directed, praise. Calm analysis of his cha- 
racter and actions is tame, if not offensive. 

I would not be misunderstood ; I share this reverence ; I bow at 
the shrine of Washington; but I discern the difficulty, and have 
ventured to point it out. 

Of all the biographies, that which errs the least in this respect is 
the work of that cool, calm, and deliberate writer, Chief Justice 
Marshall.* 

But Marshall erred unconsciously in another particular. He knew 
Washington well ; and having all the information which we could 
desire, his very familiarity with the subject caused him to neglect, 
to consider as unimportant much which would greatly elucidate the 
subject. Thus his work is too concise ; there is no character-painting, 
no portraiture. We scarcely obtain fair glimpses of the great man 
as he strides amid the thrilling scenes of Colonial and Revolutionary 
history. 

Mr. Sparks, having with great labor edited the writings of Wash- 

* A just statement of the various Lives of Washington, and clear distinctions 
of their merits, have been given by George W. Greene, Esq., in his "Biographi- 
cal Studies." 
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ington, wrote his Life rather as an introduction to these, than as a 
finished biography. Indeed, in a few words in praise of Marshall's 
Life, he disclaims the intention of entering into competition with it. 

These are the principal biographers of Washington. It was, then, 
to supply a great want that Irving undertook this labor of love. 

All the materials of former writers — and but little, if anything 
more — came into his hands. It was not so much his object to inves- 
tigate originally and profoundly, as to invest what was already known 
with the charm of his narrative style ; to make a book which men 
should read, — men and children who leave Marshall and Sparks upon 
the shelves unread ; in a word, to do for Washington what he had 
done for Columbus. 

This was a task of great difficulty. Columbus was the hero of 
romance or epic ; Washington the man of stern realities. And yet, 
in this design, Irving has perfectly succeeded. 

Chastened by age, and drawing nearer to the seat of eternal truth 
and justice, his charity is manifest in every page. We are struck 
with the evident anxiety to do justice throughout this work. Justice 
to the English is not an American failing. Mr. Irving had been 
accused of English partiality on several occasions. He had once 
altered a line of Bryant's poem when it was to be republished in 
England. He had published his own works with an affectionate 
preface in America ; and had left it out in the English edition ; and 
although the explanation in both cases was perfectly satisfactory, 
there were some grumblers left. 

In Irving's Washington, the English are treated by a generous 
enemy. Even Tarleton, who, like Claverhouse, had been always 
represented as a devil incarnate, appears here as a stern, cold, and 
most energetic partisan officer, who would have done his work well 
anywhere, but was particularly relentless in pursuing those whom he 
regarded as traitors and rebels. I have seen the spots and heard the 
stories of his furious raids j but I think his cruelty is usually over- 
drawn. 

If I may be permitted to criticise the work in general ; for I 
should be unjust in searching for faults in detail, unless I could 
present also many of its numerous beauties, I would say that Irving 
lacks the power to analyze character ; and in this work, he fails to 
collate events and men so as to produce true scenic effect. He 
gives you a beautiful current narrative, but not a true dramatic 
representation, as in his Columbus. These, with its spirit of pane- 
gyric, are its greatest faults. Let me offer a counter illustration : 
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Amid much that is entirely rechercM, and difficult to read, I 
would point out men and scenes in Carlyle's Frederick the Great, of 
this vivid and dramatic character. Frederick William and the 
Crown Prince are as masterly portraits as any within the range of 
historic representation. 

To complete, and not to derange the symmetry of this beautiful 
and illustrious life, death came at last. His great work finished ; 
his greatness, which had been achieved in an age of greatness, the 
age of Scott, of Rogers, of Byron, of Moore, of Hallam, thus consum- 
mated and sealed; the cosmos of his literary creation, adjusted and 
equipoised; his old age green and happy, he awaited the signal of 
its approach. Nor did temporal things, as fortunate and pleasant as 
they were to him, veil the glories and the priceless value of an 
eternal inheritance. He looked for an unfading crown, when that 
of earthly laurel and myrtle should hang fading upon his tomb. He 
had not long to wait ; there was no lingering of disease : Euthanasia, 
the dark angel with silver light upon his wings, gave but one 
gentle touch like the hand of sleep, and he had departed to a better 
country, " even a heavenly." The artist had gone to render a happy 
account to the Great Master. 

An artist, in the noblest sense of that word, he claims the poet's 
eulogy. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies : — 
Dead he is not, but departed, for the artist nerer dies. 

This departure took place on the 28th November, 1859. 

There is no cause to mourn : to his immediate friends, of whose 
circle he was the chief ornament, it is, indeed, an irreparable loss : 
to the great world he lives still and ever in his beautiful works. 

A few remarks as to his character, his influence, and his rank, 
must conclude this humble notice. 

To say that Irving, as a writer, belongs to the old regime, that he 
is like Addison, may now seem like faint praise; for we live in a 
day of increasing intellectual activity, a day when many minds edu- 
cated and strengthened by the accumulations of knowledge and the 
conflict of opinions, subsidize all learning and all knowledge, and 
send it forth condensed through the columns of a myriad press. 

But who is there among us who cannot go back to the time when 
Addison, long dead, still ruled the world of letters? when he 
was the model of an English style. I remember well being often 
told so, in the sententious words of Dr. Johnson, now sounding 
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simply absurd, that lie who would acquire a fine English style must 
give his days and nights to the study of Addison. 

Mr. Irving comes upon the literary stage just in this period. He 
adopts Dr. Johnson's advice : he models his style, I had almost said 
unconsciously, upon the English essayists; but, writing amid new 
circumstances and modern accessories, he is not trammelled by their 
dicta ; he becomes less and less Addisonian, and more and more 
his own excellent and unequalled self. His English was pure and 
vigorous Saxon. Mr. Marsh, in stating his vocabulary, finds in 
" the Stout Gentleman" eighty-five per cent of Saxon words, and in 
"Westminster Abbey" seventy-seven per cent; — the additional 
number of Latin words in the latter, being due to the description 
of armorial bearings, chivalrous exploits, and pageantry of the 
crusaders.* His style became less ornate as he advanced in years. 

Let any one compare the stately ornaments and studied construc- 
tion of his " Columbus," which are criticised by Hazlitt, with the 
conciseness and almost severity of his " Washington." In the one, 
his fancy finds vent in epithets superlative and sonorous, but not 
always carefully chosen : in the other, he is a purist, using words 
which express the exact meaning and no more ; and yet never be- 
coming bald in expression, or losing the harmony of his periods. 
In all his works, his style is like the flow of a noble river, whose 
surface is not of lake-like smoothness, but is ever changing with the 
beautiful ripples and varying color of the waters, as they flow be- 
neath the light of a noonday sun. 

Of him, more than in any American writer, Buffon's aphorism is 
true : "The style is the man himself." He stands as the connecting 
link between the present and the past of English literature, nobly 
acknowledging the demands and the pressure of the present stirring 
period, but checking with the truest conservatism that great revo- 
lution which was sweeping away all former English poetry, with 
Wordsworth and the Lakers, and ignoring all the essayists as anti- 
quated and outlandish. 

We are struck with the fact that much of his reputation is a home 
reputation; his honor, unprophet-like, began in his own country, 
and was based upon the simplest legends and stories. Perhaps this 
was one secret of his success. The legend of Sleepy Hollow, is 
an old tradition of the early farmers. His " Rip Van Winkle" is 
from the German of Grimm, and Grimm found it among the pea- 
sants of Germany. 

# Lectures on " English Language," 126. 
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" The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky eot, and draws 
With charcoal, uncouth figures on the wall. 
The son of genius comes, footsore with travel, 

9F "ff *ff "flF ^F * 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant's hand, 
And by the magic of his touch at once 
Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine, 
And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 
It gleams a diamond ! Even thus transformed, 
Rude popular traditions and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems. " * * 

Longfellow's Spanish Student. 

Such is the magic of Irving in the Sketch Book, the Crayon Miscel- 
lany, the Tales of a Traveller, and many of his minor works. 

The life of Irving is remarkable for its unity and completeness ; 
he was an author and nothing else. He did not divide the admira- 
tion of his countrymen by a variety of professions. Bancroft was a 
teacher, a politician, a diplomat, as well as a historian ; Bryant is 
an editor as well as a true poet; Everett, a divine, a statesman, and 
a scholar ; Webster, a lawyer, a senator, a jurisconsult, and an emi- 
nent orator; Holmes is a doctor, a professor, and a comic poet and 
satirist; but Irving occupied a single ground: he was a literary 
man, to whom we might point as of that profession and no other. 

Connected with this unity of life is the remarkable symmetry of 
his literary career. It had most eminently the Aristotelian requi- 
sites of discourse — a beginning, a middle, and an ending. 

Tracing with Columbus, in the early aspirations of his genius, the 
relaxing bounds of ocean, he may be called the Columbus of Ameri- 
can letters; and he who, in his dignity, his purity, his self-respect, 
and his eminence, may most properly be called the "Washington of 
our literature, crowns his glory by becoming the historian of Wash- 
ington. 

In conclusion, I beg you to look for a moment at Mr. Irving's 
sagacity in the choice of themes. A part of his success is due to his 
great subjects : they attract attention before perusal ; but woe to the 
tyro who shall attempt them ; his failure must render him ridicu- 
lous. On the other hand, assured fame to him who can master and 
control them as did Mr. Irving; who lives to complete his great 
design ; and who, receiving the summons to a nobler immortality, 
when he is emphatically ready to die, verifies in the best manner the 
postulate of Solon. He was happier than Crcesus in his most fortu- 
nate days. 

VOL. VII. — 2 Y 
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As time rolls on, the brightness of his individual virtues, the in- 
cense of friendship, the adulation of contemporaries, will be slowly 
disjoined from the literature of his works. They will be measured 
by the more rigorous standards of rhetoric, and the canons of histori- 
cal criticism; and his place will be more justly assigned him among 
the writers of his age. Without that indiscriminating eulogy which 
is unjust to others, simple justice will then rank him as the first of 
the purely literary authors of his period. 

A communication was read from Col. Graham, dated Chi- 
cago, July 19, 1860, relating to certain geographical deter- 
minations, and the discovery of a lunar tidal wave in Lake 
Michigan, as follows : — 

Chicago, Illinois, July 19, 1860. 
To the Secretary of the American Philosophical Society, Philadel- 
phia: 

Dear Sir : I have made all the necessary astronomical observations 
and electric signals for determining the latitude and longitude of 
twelve additional positions in the West ; but have been so pressed 
with my public duties, that I have not been able to take up their 
computation. When I can find time to do so, I will communicate 
them, as heretofore, for the " Society's Proceedings." I find that, 
in several instances, they will give results differing much from those 
given in the published maps. 

I have now nearly completed a paper, which I intend to offer for 
publication in the " Society's Transactions," on the Discovery and 
Demonstration of the Existence of a Semi-Diurnal Lunar Tidal Wave 
on Lake Michigan. It is based on nine thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four (9184) observations made on the tide-gauge, at Chicago, 
of the elevation of the surface of this lake, between the 1st of Janu- 
ary and the 1st of July, 1859. 

The observations were carried on uninterruptedly, both day and 
night (except in a few instances, when violent storms would have 
rendered them inaccurate), at intervals of half an hour, as a general 
rule, and sometimes at intervals of fifteen minutes of time apart. 

From this series of observations we deduced the half-hourly (and 
in two places the quarter-hourly) co-ordinates of altitude of the lake 
surface, compared with the time (before and after) of the moon's 
meridian transit, as follows. Here each co-ordinate, expressed in 
decimals of a foot, is derived from a mean of three hundred and 
forty (340) observations. 
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TABLE 1. 

Showing the half-hourly (and in two places the quarter-hourly) 
co-ordinates of altitude of the average semi-diurnal lunar tidal 
wave at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, derived from 9184 obser- 
vations made between January 1st and July 1st, 1859. 
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{ preponderance of unfavorable 
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Lunar mean low water. 



The accompanying profile, marked Fig. 1, shows the mean semi- 
diurnal tidal wave at Chicago, projected from the foregoing co-ordi- 
nates, embracing every vicissitude of winds and weather, &c, which 
occurred during the whole six- months' observations. It shows the 
altitude of this mean tidal wave to be, at its summit, one hundred 
and forty-six thousandths (.146) of a foot, equal to If inches; and 
the average time of high-water is thirty minutes after the time of 
the moon's meridian transit. 
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On a close examination of all the observations embraced in the 
series, we find one hundred and eighty-nine (189) which we think 
ought to be rejected, because influenced in an extraordinary degree 
by unfavorable winds. This would reduce the number of observa- 
tions in the series to 8995 ; and each co-ordinate of altitude would 
depend on a mean of three hundred and thirty-three observations, 
and stand as follows, viz. : 



TABLE 2. 

Showing the half-hourly (and in two -places the quarter-hourly) co- 
ordinates of altitude of the average semi-diurnal lunar tidal 
wave, at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, as derived from 8995 
observations, made between January 1, and July 1, 1859. 
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The accompanying profile, marked Fig. 2, shows the character of 
the mean semi-diurnal tidal wave projected from the modified gene- 
ral result given in the foregoing Table 2. It gives, for its altitude at 
its summit, one hundred and fifty-three thousandths (0.153) of a foot, 
equal to ly^ inch ; and thirty (30) minutes after the time of the 
moon's meridian transit is still indicated as the average time of lunar 
high water. We would adopt this mean result in preference to that 
shown in Table 1, and in the drawing marked Fig. 1. 

From one day before to two days after the period of the moon's 
conjunction, and opposition to the sun, the observations upon the 
tide-gauge were made, continuously, both day and night, at regular 
intervals of fifteen (15) minutes of time apart. This was for the 
purpose of ascertaining, as near as possible, the time of lunar high 
water at the period of the spring tides, and also the elevation of the 
tidal wave at its summit, when influenced by the combined attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon, acting in the same or nearly in the same 
direction. 

For this object a separate tabulation was made of all the quarter- 
hourly co-ordinates which occurred from about twelve (12) hours 
before, to twenty-four (24) hours after the period of each conjunc- 
tion and opposition of the sun and moon, from the new moon of 
January 4th to new moon of June 1st, inclusive.* In this way we 
hoped to obtain, at each conjunction and opposition, three semi- 
diurnal tides, each of which would sufficiently approximate in cha- 
racter to a semi-diurnal spring tide, and a mean of all would tend to 
eliminate errors arising from the disturbing forces, caused by irregu- 
larities in the strength and courses of the winds. 

We were fortunate enough to obtain good quarter-hourly observa- 
tions, for as many as twenty-four (24) of these spring tides, as 
follows, viz. : 

At the conjunction of January 4th, . . 3 tides. 
" opposition of January 18th, . . 3 " 
" conjunction of February 2d, . . 3 " 
" opposition of February 17th, . . 3 " 
" conjunction of March 4th, .... 3 " 
" opposition of March 18th, .... 1 " 

* The winds were so boisterous, and caused so great perturbations of the lake 
surface, at the periods of the opposition of June 15th, and the conjunction of 
June 30th, that we were obliged to reject the observations made at those periods, 
in making up the co-ordinates of altitude for the spring tides J. D. G. 
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At the conjunction of April 3d, ... . None ; too stormy. 

" opposition of April 17th, .... 3 tides. 

" conjunction of May 2d, 1 " 

" opposition of May 16th, 1 " 

" conjunction of June 1st, 3 " 

" opposition of June 15th, None; too stormy. 

" conjunction of June 30th, .... None ; too stormy. 

Total, ... 24 

A direct mean of each quarter-hourly co-ordinate of altitude ob- 
tained from these twenty-four observed spring tides, is shown in the 
following Table 3, and the mean spring tidal wave, projected there- 
from,- is shown in the accompanying profile, marked Fig. 3. The 
whole number of observations incorporated in these, is twelve hun- 
dred (1200), and each co-ordinate is here derived from a mean of 
twenty-four (24) observations. 

Thirty minutes after the time of the moon's meridian transit ap- 
pears, again, as the time of high water at lunar spring tides, and we 
have two hundred and fifty-four thousandths (.254) of a foot, equal 
to 3 T £| n inches, United States measure, as the difference of eleva- 
tion of the lake surface between high and low water of spring-tides. 

We designate, as the establishment for the port of Chicago, 

H. M. 

i foot, 0.30. 

It is probable that, if the effects of unfavorable winds, and all 
other disturbing forces which produce irregular oscillations in the 
elevation of the lake surface, could be fully eliminated, a semi-diur- 
nal lunar tide would be shown, at the periods of the maximum 
springs, as great as one-third of a foot, or four inches. 

The time of low water, and the times of duration of the flood and 
ebb tides, are given approximately. The extreme rise of the lake 
tide being so little, and hence the time of the turn from ebb to 
flood, — attended frequently by disturbances of the winds, — being 
often uncertain within half an hour, it can only be determined with 
precision by means of numerous observations made at short intervals 
of time, say three to five minuses apart, from about one hour before 
to one hour after the turn of the tide from ebb to flood. 
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TABLE 3. 

Showing the quarter-hourly co-ordinates of altitude of the average 
semi-diurnal lunar spring tidal wave at Chicago, on Lake Michi- 
gan, as derived from 1200 observations, made at and near the 
several periods of conjunction and opposition of the sun and 
moon, between January 3d and June 2d, 1859. 



Mean solar interval of 


Observed elevation 




time before or after the 


of the Lake sur- 




moon's meridian tran- 


face in decimals 




sit. 


of a foot. 




H. M. 


FT. DEC'S. 




f6.00 


0.000 


Low water of lunar 




5.45 


0.006 


spring tide. 




5.30 


0.014 






5.15 


0.029 






5.00 


0.035 




-w 


4.45 


0.042 




a 


4-30 


0.049 






4.15 


0.057 




S 

cd 


4.00 


0.079 




r§ 


3.45 


0.081 






3.30 


0.089 




a 


3.15 


0.091 




^03 - 

"a 


3.00 


0.101 




o 
o 


2.45 


0.121 




a 


2.30 


0.129 






2.15 


0.145 






2.00 


0.153 






1.45 


0.169 




pq 


1.30 


0.178 






1.15 


0.187 






1.00 


0.195 






0.45 


0.216 






0.30 


0.225 






0.15 


0.226 




0.00 


0.233 


Moon in the meridian. 
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TABLE 3.— Continued. 





E. M. 

'0.15 


TT. DEC'S. 

0.248 






0.30 


0.254 


High water of lunar spring tide. 




0.45 


0.241 






1.00 


0.229 






1.15 


0.226 






1.30 


0.221 




-43 


1.45 


0.221 
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2.00 


0.201 




-fc3 


2.15 


0.179 







2.30 


0.161 




c3 


2.45 


0.140 






3.00 


0.120 




a - 


3.15 


0.112 




jn 


3.30 


0.103 




o 

Q 


3.45 


0.093 




a 


4.00 


0.072 






4.15 


0.066 




<1 


4.30 
4.45 
5.00 


0.072 "I 
0.067 f 
0.059 


1* Slightly discrepant, owing to 
< a preponderance of unfavorable 

i_ winds at this particular period. 




5.15 


0.046 






5.30 


0.040 






5.45 
6.00 
6.15 


0.042 | 
0.050 j 
0.027 


i Slightly discrepant, owing to 
< a preponderance of unfavorable 
( winds at this particular period. 




^6.28 


0.000 


Low water of lunar spring tide. 



In conclusion, we present the foregoing observations as solving a 
problem which has been generally heretofore denied or doubted, and 
as proving the discovery of a semi-diurnal lunar tidal wave, of the 
dimensions herein described, on Lake Michigan ; and hence we infer 
a similar one on the other great fresh-water lakes of North America. 

J. D. Graham, 

Member of the Society. 



Dr. Bache read an extract from a letter, dated Caermar- 
then, Wales, July 26, 1860, received by him from the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Dr. George B. "Wood, in relation to the 
recent discovery, in the valley of the Somme, in the northwest 
of France, of fossil bones, associated with rude implements of 
flint, certainly made by man, in the same geological stratum. 
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Prof. Oresson described some remarkable electrical pheno- 
mena, observed by him during the summer, showing clearly 
the dispersive mood of lightning. 

In one instance, the lightning, after descending along the 
exterior of a maple tree, without damage to the tree, passed 
from the tree to a line of rails in an adjacent post-and-rail 
fence, where it parted in two opposite directions, to the dis- 
tance of nearly eighty feet in each direction, demolishing the 
fence by bursting open the posts and splintering the rails : 
fragments of the rails being thrown to the distance of sixty 
feet or more. 

In the other case, the lightning was seen to strike a cherry 
tree, standing about fifty feet from a line of telegraph wires, 
two in number, to which, from the tree, it leaped, and was 
then seen to pass in opposite directions along the wires. In 
one direction (eastward) it seems to have escaped wholly 
by the posts, many of which were splintered and several of 
them entirely demolished. Westwardly, the posts were left un- 
injured, the charge keeping the wires to their termination 
at a telegraph station at the City Gas Works, in the First 
Ward, nearly four thousand feet distant, destroying some 
of the instruments and stopping the clock at the precise 
moment of the occurrence of the phenomenon. 

The Society was then adjourned. 



Stated Meeting, October 5, 1860. 

Present, nine members. 

Judge Sharswood, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A letter from the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
was read, transmitting donations for the library. 

The following donations for the Library were received: — 

Cat. State Lib. Wisconsin. H. Rublee. Madison, 1860. Pamph. 
8vo. — From the Society. 
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